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Initiation Cruelties 


DURING tecent months, newspaper articles and letters 
from friends in California and Maine have come to us telling about 
two separate incidents of brutality to animals during fraternity 
initiations. 

On the West Coast, at the University of California, the City 
Attorney’s office investigated charges that fraternity pledges beat — 
a puppy to death by hitting it repeatedly on the head while it was 
drinking milk. The pledges had been told to bring a freshly-killed 
dog to the fraternity house; one that had not been poisoned, 
because they were going to have to eat it. 

On the East Coast, at Bowdoin College in Maine, a goat used in 
initiation ceremonies sustained broken forelegs and finally had to 
be shot to end its suffering. As a result of the incident, Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, President of the college, has forbidden the use of 
animals in future initiations. —~ 

The old slogan of “boys will be boys” will not suffice as an 
excuse for degrading acts such as the ones we have described, and 
we do not believe that any of the G. I. students, who are working 
hard to obtain an education and many of whom have seen all the 
cruelty and suffering they will ever want to witness, condone 
these initiation cruelties. 

It is high time that university officials take positive action to put 
a stop to any further debasing and cruel initiation stunts—if not, 
they will have to suffer the consequences of losing the moral and 
financial support of the general public. 

We can be reasonably tolerant about the average college boy’s 
pranks, but when they involve butchery and intense suffering to 
innocent creatures it is time to call a halt. | 

Humane Societies should vigorously prosecute those who 
deliberately violate the laws as they pertain to the protection of 
animals. 


Here are two little Dachshunds looking for a state. 


Many Votes Received 


HE search for an official dog for each 
state is still in progress and we have 
been delighted with the mail that has 
come to us from people all over the 
United States suggesting this or that 
dog as a candidate for their own states. 
For instante, two little girls from 
Fayette, Mississippi, recently wrote us, 
as follows: “I am a little girl of 10. My 
selection for the state dog of Mississippi 
is a Cocker Spaniel. I have one myself 
and it is red. His name is ‘Sargeant.’ 
(Signed) Helen Gillis.” The other girl, 
Truly Brown, also votes for the Cocker 
Spaniel and says her dog’s name is 
“Bronzie.” 

And from Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald S. Dodd wrote the 
following letter: “We have two beauti- 
ful dachshunds, one black and tan, the 
other red. We have a number of friends 
who own the same breed. Everyone who 
owns a dachshund is sold on the breed 
for good. They are intelligent, very lov- 
able, have cute ways, and last, but not 
least, never have a doggy odor about 
them. This is the only breed we have 
ever heard of that this can be said of. 
Our dogs only get three baths a year, but 
get a good brushing every week. So the 
dachshund is the dog we suggest as the 
‘West Virginia dog.’” 

An entire grade of childxen in Mari- 
etta, Georgia, sent in its vote as a unit. 
In a letter written by Jerry Crowder the 
sentiment was as follows: “Our sixth 
grade room from the Robert L. Osborne 
School has chosen the Collie for the 
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“states as soon as possible. 


Georgia official state dog. We would be 
very happy to see the collie dog get it.” 

The collie also received votes from 
Iowa. A typical vote comes from Miss 
Emma Hallam, of Indianola. Says Miss 
Hallam, “I think it is a good idea to 
have an official state dog. I nominate 
the collie for Iowa.” 

From Miss Rachael Scott Noble of 
Portland, Oregon, comes this very com- 
prehensive letter. “In regard to Official 
State Dog. The Vermont Shepherd would 
be an excellent dog for Vermont and my 
choice for Maine would be the Irish 
Setter in memory of ‘Garry,’ Governor 
Baxter’s dog. For Oregon, I would sug- 
gest the Black and Tan Terrier with the 
Irish Terrier as second choice.” 

A Californian voices an opinion in the 
following manner: “For the official dog 
of California I suggest the Afghan 
Hound. At home in the mountains and 
on the desert, this dog is a natural for 
this great state which extends from the 
ocean, over the desert and into the High 
Sierras. What other breed can sym- 
bolize the extreme climates of Califor- 
nia? From desert heat to mountain 
snow in a few hours time.” 

And so we advance, slowly but surely, 
to a final selection of an official dog for 
each state. But we need many more 
votes, many more expressions of opinion. 
We urge all our readers to send their 
suggestions for the official dog of their 
Take a min- 
ute, right now, and drop us a letter or 
post card. 


Here and There 


From 


Sermons 


EPRINTED from The Massachusetts 

Magazine or Monthly Museum of 
Knowledge and Rational Entertainment, 
Printed at Boston by Isaiah Thomas and 
Ebenezer T. Andrews, for October. 
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One strong inducement to treat ani- 
mals well, and kindly, is the return they 
make us for that treatment—When we 
show them that mildness, that care, that 
tenderness which they deserve for their 
own sakes, and from a proper reverence 
of that being by whom they were cre- 


ated, how amiably, how charmingly, do 


they exhibit their natures—I had almost 
said their VIRTUES!—The behaviour 
of the dog alone, that most grateful, most 
affectionate and most constant friend— 
HIS behaviour to a good master, should 
redeem his fellow animals from unneces- 
sary thraldom and pain. He will not 
desert that master in the worst emer- 
gency, in the meanest and most morti- 
fying circumstances. 


Though he is pleased with splendour 
as well as animals of a superior form, he 
will follow his companion and benefactor, 
from @ palace to a garret or a dungeon; 
cold and famine will not cool his atten- 
tion, will not tear him from the bosom 
of his friend—With all the possible ar- 
dour of sympathy, he repeats the sign 
and he returns the tear of distress. 

His attitude, his caresses, and his eye, 
you may infallibly interpret into the fol- 
lowing language:—“Though you are for- 
saken by the world, you shall never be 
forsaken by ME—To tear me from YOU, 
would be to tear me from myself—By 
having MY poor society, you will at least 


~not be in perfect solitude—I will par- 


ticipate in all your woes; and if I sur- 
vive you, I will die upon your grave.” 
This picture is not drawn by roman- 
tick imagination, all its essential strokes 
are well known truths of natural history 
—and if we contemplate the character 
of this animal, this perfect model of love 
and fidelity, and compare it with our own 
qualities and conduct, with our selfish- 
ness, ingratitude, perfidy and barbarity, 
ought we not to be overwhelmed, with 
shame and confusion?—ought we not to 
feel extreme regret for any outrages we 
may have committed on the animal cre- 
ation? and ought we not to resolve to 
atone for those outrages, as much as pos- 
sible, for the time to come, by being 
their attentive guardians and protectors? 


—From Our Animals 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


| 
| 
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"Sandy" approaches from the rear, and closes in on: an unsuspecting foot. 


By the book, it’s a science to— 


UR decision to buy a dog was in no 
way unusual, as many people like 

a pet to enliven the home. In that re- 
spect, our purchase of “Sandy” has been 
a huge success, for he is lively, above all. 

It was so simple. We saw an adver- 
tisement, drove out to a kennel and made 
the deal, after staring a few minutes at 
three black Scotties drooling over each 
other in a big enclosure. 

The lady at the kennel gave us a book- 
let telling all about how to train your 
dog. This was to be the basis of our 
scientific upbringing of Sandy. The 
author was supposed to be an outstand- 
ing authority on dog care, and the book- 
let appeared full of iron-clad psychology 
—a subject evidently too deep for Sandy. 

The happiest information set forth, 
and the only part we have applied fully, 
is that which says don’t bathe dogs too 
often, as this removes oils from the hair. 
We have given Sandy no baths as yet— 
all in the interest of science and, I may 
add, harmony. 

Administering cod-liver oil was the 
first hurdle. We had to pry his jaws 
open and pour it in from a spoon. Sandy 
squirmed. During one tense session we 
noticed that he sniffed the spoon after- 
wards and licked. Now, the smelly liquid 
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Photo by Don Paxson 


Train Your Dog 


sunshine merely is held within range of 
his snout and he happily laps it up. 

We had trouble with that embarrass- 
ing problem, delicately called ‘“house- 
breaking.” The booklet explains about 
using newspapers at first and later teach- 
ing him to go outside. How pleased we 
were once when he apparently got the 
idea of the newspaper system, but sub- 
sequent events indicated that this was 
only a lucky “accident.” 

Next, we plotted his habitual indoor 
paths and paved them with papers, but 
unfortunately there are places behind the 
sofa, beneath the refrigerator, and so on 
which are more accessible to him than 
to us. 

Sandy is now in a transitional stage. 
We are concentrating on outdoors, and 
success is coming, because Sandy actu- 
ally wants to behave and gives a certain 
whine which has proved to be a reliable 
tip-off. The problem is to distinguish 
his want-to-go-out whine from his 
gnawing-a-shoe whine and several others 
of varying pitch and duration. It can 
be done. 

We blame ourselves for his tendency 
to bite human feet. Once we thought it 
fun to go through the house without 


By BOB WELLS 


shoes and wiggle our toes to excite him. 
It did. He would follow us and bite first 
one foot and then the other as they 
were placed on the floor. His jaws 
strengthened rapidly. 

There is no known method of walking 
with both feet suspended, so we devised 
a quick, hopping step which would not 
give him time to bite. We moved about 
like Hopi-Rain Dancers, and it surely 
was a coincidence that the rainy season 
began about then; we couldn’t have in- 
voked the Red Man’s deity. 

Eventually we realized that Sandy had 
to be controlled. The booklet claimed 
that a folded newspaper, leniently used 
but with a maximum of noise, is the 
proper instrument. 

When Sandy next bit my wife, she 
grabbed a paper and delivered justice. 
About the fourth time, he snarled, dived 
in and bit off part of the paper, which 
he carried behind the sofa and tore to 
shreds. He’s brave, and he isn’t going 
to be pushed around. When people resent 
things, they call themselves “individual- 
ists.” So is Sandy. 

The booklet has been mislaid, some- 
where, and discipline is lax. Sandy is 
happy. He has trained us well—and 
knows it. 
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CUTE PICTURES 


Copyright 1948, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Inc. Used by permission. 


Dogs with Brains 
FARMER friend of ours bought a shepherd dog to train 
him to handle a small herd of sheep. 

One day when Ring’s master was working in a field some 
distance from the house, Ring came running to him, and 
acted as if he were trying to make his master notice him. 
Finally the farmer became uneasy. He started for home, 
with Ring running well in front of him. When the house 
was reached, the dog continued to act strangely, seeming 
anxious that his master should follow him still farther. The 
farmer happened to notice a small tuft of wool in the dog’s 
teeth, which filled him with fear that his dog had become a 
sheep-killer. 

He followed Ring into the woods, where he came across a 
sheep wedged between two fallen trees. Evidently Ring had 
tried to extricate the animal. He had gnawed the bark from 
the trees, and finally took hold of the sheep and pulled back- 
ward. As a last resort he sought his master. 

Another story about an intelligent dog is that of “Fido,” who 
came to us as a stray puppy. He was trained to travel clear 
across the farm to bring in the cattle, and would unerringly 
separate the steers and heifers from the milch cows. Once 
I sent him nearly a mile distant for cattle. I was puzzled to 
see him hesitate after he had started the herd homeward, and 
then cross the road into a neighbor’s pasture, and start that 
herd also. He seemed to be trying to cut out some animal 
from among them, and presently he succeeded. 

When the cattle came up I found that the unwanted animal 
proved to be our own bull, which had jumped into the neigh- 
bor’s pasture. 

Another time, when milking, Fido ran to the barn barking 
earnestly. I followed him and he led me to a place where I 
found my father prostrate on the ground, and the bull threat- 
ening to crush him. I stood motionless, and then Fido grabbed 
the bull’s tail close to his body which had the effect of divert- 
ing the animal’s attention, which enabled father to crawl to 
a place of safety. 

—H. E. Zimmerman 
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Our Literary Horses 


HE horse has had an assured place in the world’s literature 

ever since the poet Virgil wrote his four-volume poem on 
the “Art of Husbandry” in 30 B. C. But the most famous of 
all literary horses is still “Black Beauty.” 

The horse has been paid tribute in such classics of verse as 
“Sheridan’s Ride” and “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” 
as well as in Robert Browning’s “Good News from Ghent.” 
And it was a horse that gave title to “Wildfire,” one of the 
Western novels of Zane Grey. 

On the lyrical side there’s the baritone plea to “Give a Man 
a Horse He Can Ride,’’ matched by the somewhat repetitious 
strains of “Horses, Horses, Horses.” Nor should we forget 
the “Horse with the Lavender Eyes’—even if it is only a 
wooden dummy of the merry-go-round variety. 

Our patriotic friend Yankee Doodle had an equine com- 
panion. He “came to town riding on a pony” as everyone 
knows by this time. And Robert Burns introduced “Tam 
O’Shanter’s” mare as one of the leading characters in the 
poem that has been acclaimed by many critics as his master- 
piece. 

In somewhat lighter vein is the story of “The Old Gray 
Mare.” This is almost certain to recall the “Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay” of James Whitcomb Riley, or the clop-clop of the 
horse that’s hitched to “The Surrey with the Fringe on Top.” 

If you want to quibble, of course, you might dispute the 
presence of the One-Hoss Shay and the Surrey in any col- 
lection of literary and musical steeds. 
either get without man’s age-old equine friend? 

There is another classic of its kind that stresses the value 
of little things—‘‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, For 
want of a shoe the horse was lost, For want of a horse the 
kingdom was lost.” On such details, according to the literary 
minded, do the destinies of kingdoms sometimes depend. 


—Jasper B. Sinclair 
MIKE & MASLE by peterson ond Tom Farley 


This is ridiculous—I know he can afford a maid! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


But how far would 


Darkest Moment - - - ByH.T. Webster | 
PIPE IN HIS MOUTH 
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was one of those days when everything and everybody 
seem to conspire to make life as hectic as possible. 

First it was the apricot man, who arrived at the unearthly 
hour of six A.M. with the fruit I’d ordered for the following 
week. 

“But nex’ a-week she’s too ripe,” he protested. “You take-a 
now.” 

So I “took-a now” and regretted it later. Except for the 
top layer on each lug, she was far too ripe for anything but 
jam—not even that unless I preserved it immediately. 

Just as I was getting nicely started, Mrs. Clark, who lives 
next door, limped in with the announcement that her car 
wouldn’t start, that she had an appointment with her doctor 
at ten and would I please drive her into town and wait while 
she had a treatment? 

I looked from Mrs. Clark to the apricots and decided that 
if I skipped the dishes, the beds and the dusting and hurried 
like mad, I could manage both. 

Just as I was leaving, the voice of Western Union informed 
me that a brace of aunts, whom I hadn’t seen since I was a 
babe in arms, would arrive on the three o’clock train, and 
with a pink flower in my buttonhole, I was to meet them. 

As I drove with total disregard for traffic laws and Mrs. 
Clark’s arthritis, the question uppermost in my mind was 
how I must accomplish two days’ work in the four hours 
allotted me before train time. There were the beds to air and 
change, the closet to empty, the house to tidy, a cake to bake, 
the marketing to do and, of course, the jam. 

By three o’clock, however, I’d accomplished almost every- 
thing I’d set out to do. There remained only a trip to the 
garden for the pink flower for my buttonhole. 

“Mr. Blue,” who had missed his morning’s grooming, ac- 
companied me with his brush in his mouth, and his hind 
quarters undulating in lively anticipation. 

“Wouldn’t you think,” I said crossly, when I was unable to 
find a single pink blossom, “that just any color flower would 
do?” 

Mr. Blue barked twice, in what I took for agreement, but 
on turning round, I found that his interest centered on a flock 
of humming birds that were whirring about the trumpet vine. 

Never had I seen so many of the tiny creatures in one group, 
and I drew closer for a better look. Besides the whirring 
sound, I was aware of a particularly loud buzzing. Mr. Blue 
noticed it, too, and was quicker than I in discovering its source. 
There, not more than two feet from the ground and clinging 
to the main stem of the vine, was a swarm of bees as large as 
my head. 

Mr. Blue barked a second time, which was the wrong thing 
to do, for it aroused the anger of half a dozen particularly 
hostile members of the swarm. These detached themselves 
and landed on various spots of Mr. Blue’s head. 

For a moment I thought he was having a fit. He ran round 
and round, rooting in the flower beds, pawing at his rapidly 
swelling eyes. 

“This would have to happen when I haven’t a minute to 
waste,” I said, and seizing Mr. Blue by the scruff of the neck, 
I hauled him into the kitchen. 

For the next half hour I applied ice packs to his eyes, both 
of which were swollen shut by this time. Despite the pain, I 
was sure he was enjoying himself immensely, as he will go 
any length for a little extra attention. 

In administering to him, I completely lost track of time. It 
was only when the station master called to remind me that 
two very irate maiden ladies were pacing his office and de- 
manding immediate transportation, that I remembered the 
aunts. 

Later, I tried to explain the cause of my delay, but when 


the aunts learned that Mr. Blue was merely a dog and not a 


man, their exchange of grim looks said that I, and not Mr. 
Blue, was in the dog house. 

On entering the kitchen, I discovered that the aunts weren’t 
the only things I’d forgotten. The house was black with 
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He stops at nothing to get a little extra attention. 


smoke, and the jam as black as tar and twice as smelly. 

While the aunts waited for me to air the house, Mr. Blue 
assumed the role of host. Selecting the grimmer of the two 
aunts, he offered his paw in welcome. When, for the first time 
in his life he met with rebuff, he didn’t know what to make of 
it. But he’s not one to give up easily. Nestling closer, he lay 
his swollen head in her lap and peered through a slit of 
swollen flesh. 

“So you got bee-stung, did you?” she said critically. “Serves 
you right. A dog your age should know better than to meddle 
with bees.” 

Mr. Blue lowered his eyes in shame, but his head remained 
in our guest’s lap. Finally, a gloved hand gently explored the 
bumps and the lines about the woman’s mouth softened. 

Having finished the job of cleaning, I sat down to catch my 
breath. 

“What,” said the older of the aunts, “are you just going to 
sit there and let this poor beast suffer? Get some soda and 
vinegar this minute. Nothing like soda and vinegar for bee 
stings.” 

As I wearily heaved myself up, I glanced at Mr. Blue. Was 
it my imagination, or did he wink as he nuzzled the hand that 
petted him? 
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"Rex" in a familiar pose. 


Noble **Rex’’ 
By IDA MOORE 


EX,” a collie, lives with us on my 

brother’s farm and although no 
written pedigree came with him as a 
puppy, showing his ancestors as pure 
breds, Rex has always been a very good 
dog. His manners, loyalty and devotion 
to duty have been much to his credit, 
though now, in his seventeenth year, he 
has naturally slowed down and his duties 
are practically nil. 

For two years or more, Rex had for a 
playmate a neighbor’s dog, named 
“Peggy.” A terrier, in appearance, 
Peggy also was more or less a mongrel. 
She came regularly to visit and she and 
Rex had good. times together; but, be- 
cause she was not too well fed in her 
home, she sometimes stole food. Our 
understanding family never chastised 
her. 

Then, one day Peggy did not come. 
Her absence lasted through the second 
morning. Rex seemed uneasy. We had 
just given him a big bone and were as- 
tonished to see him carry the joint to 
the front gate and on up the main road. 
He came back at noontime, but in the 
late afternoon he went off again. 

From puppyhood, Rex had been trained 
not to leave the place, and he had re- 
membered it well. So it was unusual, 
to say the least, to see him go as he did. 
Curious to know in what “forbidden” 
ground the dog might have buried his 
bone, my brother followed him to a piece 
of woodland nearly a mile from home. 
And there, stretched lifeless under a 
maple tree, on a bed of fallen leaves, was 
Peggy. The joint that Rex had brought 
was close beside her. 

Marks on her body showed that she 
had been shot, but Rex, through some 
strange psychic gift that comes to dogs, 
knew that she was in great trouble— 
hungry, perhaps, while life lingered; and 
he had broken his master’s rule of obe- 
dience to bring her sustenance. 
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LD Saint Mary’s Church in London 

has many visitors who come to see 
its “Peddler’s Window.” 

The story of the window goes back a 
number of centuries when the church 
was in Lambeth which London hadn’t 
yet absorbed. 

One summer evening a wayside ped- 
dler with his big pack and his faithful 
dog took shelter from a heavy shower 
in an angle of the church. The curate 
happened to be inside, and seeing them, 
he came out and invited the peddler to 
come inside. He asked him to remain 
for the later vesper service and told him 
that he’d like to talk to him after the 
service. 

The peddler accepted the kind invita- 
tion and, the service over, the curate 
asked the peddler how things were going 
with him. 

“Not at all well,” he answered sadly. 
“Indeed so poorly that I am thinking of 
quitting.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” said the 
friendly curate. ‘‘But do you ask God 


to help you each morning before you 
“start out?” 


“No, I must confess I don’t,” the ped- 
dler replied. 

“Well, from now on I want you to ask 
God’s help in your work every morn- 
ing.” 

This the peddler promised to do as the 
two strangers parted. 

Many years after the peddler returned, 
no longer a small wayside trader, but a 
rich merchant. He wanted to give the 
church a valuable tract of land not far 
from it, in gratitude for the helpful 
counsel that curate had given him. But 
he made one condition. The church was 


Odd - Facts 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 
Triangle Spider 


The triangle spider is skillful and wise; 


He pulls the squeeze play with his net; 


He lays out his trap like the expert he is, 
And you'd be surprised what he'll get. 


He builds up his net in a triangle shape, 
With webs quite elastic and strong; 
Than he pulls on a string, and his squeeze- 
trap will spring; 
And that’s the bug’s funeral song! 
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Dog in Old St. Mary’s 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICTER 


to place a stained glass window depict- 
ing a peddler with his pack and his staff 
and his dog by his side. 

And so there is the dog in the old 
church’s window which is perpetually 
eloquent of one man’s appreciation of a 
dog’s faithful comradeship. 

The land that merchant gave is known 
as “Peddler’s Acre” and is a valuable 
asset of this church. 

I like to think that that peddler when 
he daily asked God’s blessing upon him 
and his work also asked it for his dog 
which he surely prized greatly, as his 
request to have the dog in the window 
proved. 


A Sheep’s Head? 


FARMER’S wife was busy about her 
work one morning when she no- 
ticed one of the sheep approaching from 


the field, and showing signs of distress. . 


On reaching the woman, the animal 
would look at her intently, then start 
toward the field, only to return hurriedly 
to look up again. 

This sign language was so clear that 
the woman followed the sheep, who led 
her far out in the field where a row of 
post holes had been dug. Hurrying be- 
yond four holes, the sheep stopped by 
the fifth. In that hole, the woman found 
a little lamb, which was, of course, res- 
cued immediately. 

Stupid people are sometimes called 
“sheep’s heads,” but perhaps after that 
example of intelligence, the name will 
apply no more. 


—M. M. McLellan 
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West’s Best-Known Animal 
By JOHN H. SPICER 


F one asked what was the most fa- 
miliar animal in the western part 

of the continent, the jack rabbit would 
probably head the list over the coyote, 
buffalo or grizzly bear. It is abundant 
over most of the west from Texas and 
Missouri on one side, to the Pacific coast 
on the other, and from Canada down into 
Mexico. Its range extends from the 
ocean shore to the mountains two miles 
above sea level. Although it is most 
plentiful in the treeless areas, this rab- 
bit thrives in many varying regions from 
the burning cactus deserts to the foggy 
Pacific coasts and from the grassy plains 
of Kansas to pine dotted mountain pla- 
teaus. In fact it can live wherever it 
can find food and it has learned to exist 
on almost any form of vegetation. 

The jack rabbit is larger than his east- 
ern relatives and is built for speed with 
a long, thin neck and long hind legs. The 
long ears are tipped with black. Its tail 
is somewhat longer in proportion than 
the powder puff one worn by its eastern 
cousins and it too is black on its upper 
side. The fur is usually grayish in color 
and doesn’t turn white in the winter even 
though some of them do live in northern 
districts where the winters are quite 
severe. 

There are many races of the jack rab- 
bit to be found in different parts of its 
range. This is only to be expected where 
an animal is found over such a wide 
territory with so many different kinds 
of country and such great differences in 
the climate. Some of these races are 
quite a bit different in their appearance 
but each race merges gradually with the 
one in the territory next to it so that 


naturalists class them all as a single 
species. 

The jack rabbit is no “dumb bunny” 
and his long ears are constantly alert for 
danger. He and all his ancestors before 
him have spent their entire lives evading 
hawks, eagles, foxes, coyotes and a host 
of other enemies and have learned to be 
very cunning and watchful. The care- 
less ones are soon caught and eaten. 
Even the babies, who are born fully 
furred and with their eyes open, are 
running about like little furry balls in 
a few days and possess an amazing nim- 
bleness and skill at dodging. 

Next to his alertness, the rabbit’s 
safety depends on the speed with which 
his long hind legs can take him out of 
danger. When alarmed, he leaps away 
with quick, graceful bounds with now 
and then a high, soaring leap for a bet- 
ter view of the surroundings. When 
closely pursued, however, the animal 
wastes no time at these kind of stunts 
and settles down to do some real run- 
ning. With its ears laid back flat out 
of the way, it travels in long, rapid leaps 
that take it skimming over the ground 
as swift as a bird. When it shifts into 
high in this fashion, the greyhound is 
about the only creature that can catch 
it though it is reported that a pair of 
coyotes together can run them down by 
chasing the rabbit turn about in relays. 

When undisturbed the animals go 
about their business in a series of easy 
little hops and are active both day and 
night. They often keep to the same path 
in their travels and when the animals 
are plentiful, the country will be crossed 


“Spareribs,” the Mail Dog ...... 


O one knows why this year-old dog 
chose mail trucks only to ride. And 
no one knows why he will follow no one 
else but a mail carrier about the streets. 
He just seems to feel himself commis- 
sioned to guard the U.S. Mail. He sleeps 
on empty mail bags in the post office at 
night, except occasional trips on mail 
trucks to meet night trains. 
“Spareribs” is an ordinary dog, curb- 


stone variety, who is owned collectively © 


by the postal employees of Huntington, 
West Virginia. He climbed aboard a 
mail truck leaving the Baltimore and 
Ohio depot several months ago and rode 
to the post office. Employees petted and 
fed him so he chose to stay with them. 
His meals come from the three restaur- 
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ants patronized by his owners. He gets 
his drinking water from a nearby garage. 

Promptly at 6 a.m. daily he climbs into 
the mail truck bound for West Hunting- 
ton. This is his only regularly scheduled 
trip. The rest of the day he rides trucks 
at random, or simply lies about the office 
and waits for mealtime. Occasionally 
he will leave a truck somewhere about 
the city and walk for blocks with a mail 
carrier. All carriers know the dog and 
claim part ownership. Other than his 
morning trip, no one knows where he 
will be at any given time. But everyone 
knows that his companion will be a 
postal employee. 

When he gets tired of trotting from 
door to door with a carrier, he merely 


by numerous rabbit trails which become 
worn into regular pathways six to eight 
inches wide and an inch or so deep and 
extend for miles. They do not dig bur- 
rows but take their rest hidden in forms 
or squatting places among the grass and 
weeds or under bushes. 

Like the snowshoe rabbits of the 
northern woods and the lemmings, the 
jack rabbit population fluctuates in reg- 
ular cycles and some years they become 
extremely numerous. At such times 
they are a regular plague and destroy 
the crops and orchards like swarms of 
devouring locusts. Then the farmers 
and ranchmen, in desperation, organize 
regular drives to reduce the numbers of 
the animals. 


e By FRANK BALL 
sits down beside a mail relay box and 
waits the arrival of a mail truck. Some- 
times he climbs inside, but often rides 
the hood or fender of the truck. Curi- 
ously, when he has once chosen a driver 
for a certain trip, no other driver can 
lure him away. But within the next few 
blocks he may decide himself to leave his 
carrier. On many occasions, Spareribs 
has left a truck at one point to board it, 
or another, at a mail box many blocks 
away. 

Described by the employees as “just 
a happy-go-lucky” dog, he is a playful 
fellow. But he shows his bristles when 
another dog comes too near a mail truck 
or a mail box. He knows this city of 
100,000 well. He never gets lost. 
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€ NECESSITY IS THE MQTHER 


Since his mother deserted him, shortly after 
he was born, "'Ritzy” has learned to handle 
the bottle by himself, at least after a little 
tutoring on the part of Mrs. Antoinette 
Reichelt, of St. Louis, Missouri. Notice 
how "Teddy," the puppy's father, licks his 
chops as he watches his offspring take 
nourishment. 


Press Association, Inc. 


GOOD LUCK CHARM é 


This Boston Bull puppy, getting his head 
scratched by Lila Goldring, is said to be a 
lucky dog to bowlers. The management of 
a New York bowling alley purchased the dog 
and named him "Roxy Kingpin." Now all the 
enthusiastic bowlers claim that the dog is 
their good luck charm and won't begin to 
play until Roxy puts in an appearance. 


Press Association, Ine. 
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SCIENCE COULD BE WRONG 


No, "Pennie" the penguin isn't admiring himself in the mirror 
—not even his formal attire. As a matter of fact the photog- 
rapher caught Pennie gazing into the mirror, following the 
death of his mate, "Guinnie." Scientists say that the bird 
could die of loneliness without the mirror to deceive it into 
thinking that there was another penguin around. 


International News Photos 


PAGING ST. VALENTINE 


"Roses are red, violets are blue." That's what "Fritzi'’ 
and "Ritzi" apparently think about each other, for they 
just can't bear to be parted from each other. The two 
cats, owned by Louis Freed, of New York City, eat and 
play together constantly and when the time comes for 
a catnap (they might call it a “human nap") they curl 
up close to each other, press their cheeks together affec- 
tionately and purr off to slumberland. 
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Loneliest Dogs in the World 


By EWEN K. PATTERSON 


WAY down in the Southern Indian 

Ocean, about midway between Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, on the bleak, 
uninhabited island of Kerguelen (or, as 
it is more frequently called, “The Island 
of Desolation”), live the loneliest dogs 
in the world. 

The largest of the sub-Antarctic is- 
lands, Kerguelen is one of the most un- 
attractive spots on the globe. It is com- 
pletely cut off from civilization, and, as 
no steamship service includes the island 
in its itinerary, the lonely speck is rarely 
visited. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. Kerguelen is situated in what 
is known as the circumpolar belt of low 
pressure, and a continual procession of 
fierce cyclones and terrific gales sweeps 
over the island. Rarely is fine weather 
experienced. The days are invariably 
foggy, and heavy clouds enshroud the 
sky almost perpetually, so that the sun 
shines only occasionally. So sterile and 
storm-swept is the island that there is 
not another place on the same parallel 
of latitude in either hemisphere contain- 
ing such little variety of vegetation. 
Only four species of plants are to be 
found on Kerguelen—a wild tea-plant; 
a moss-like growth; a wild cabbage; and 
lichens. 

Despite its barrenness, however, Ker- 
guelen, for more than half a century, 


has been the home of probably the 
strangest dog colony in the world. 

Early-day seamen called Kerguelen 
the “Island of Ghosts,” the “ghosts” 
being described as large white animals, 
with long flowing hair, which ran with 
the swiftness of the wind—strange ani- 
mals which never made a sound, skulked 
about the island both by day and night, 
and which vanished when pursued! 

These “ghosts” were later found to be 
dogs—the descendants of a few North 
American sledging dogs that had escaped 
when an Antarctic Expedition of Euro- 
pean scientists called in at the island 
nearly sixty years ago. 

Not more than half-a-dozen dogs es- 
caped and could not be recaptured. These 
bred and multiplied, the climate and con- 
ditions apparently agréeing with them, 
until today there are hundreds of the 
animals scattered all over the island. 

They are undoubtedly the loneliest 
dogs in the world, and, as a result of 
their isolation, they have undergone 
some remarkable changes. They are not 
hostile to humans, but when seen they 
rapidly dart under cover and will not 
approach; but whenever men land on the 
island, the dogs—probably as the result 
of some inherited instinct—-silently fol- 
low the visitors at a distance, never tak- 
ing their unwavering eyes from the 


human intruders—objects which appear 
to awaken some tender chord of memory 
within their minds. 

The strangest change of all in the dogs, 
however, is that they are entirely dumb— 
apparently they have even forgotten how 


to bark! The animals have never been 
heard to make a sound—not even a 
whimper. Silently the ghost-like animals 
race about the island, jumping the great 
voleanic boulders of which Kerguelen is 
composed with all the ease of mountain 
goats. 

The dogs are also noted for their long 
and thick white hair, which in most 
cases flows down from the body to within 
an inch or so of the ground. 

The dogs appear to be well contented 
with their lonely and isolated existence. 
They are flourishing on their unusual 
food, which consists chiefly of a strange 
moss-like plant which grows on the rocks; 
the eggs and young of various sea-birds, 
such as stormy petrels, gulls and pen- 
guins which nest on the island; young 
seals which are stolen from the extensive 
seal-wallowing-grounds along the fore- 
shores of the island; and rabbits—the 
descendants of a few liberated years ago 
as a means of livelihood for shipwrecked 
mariners, and which have now overrun 
the island. 

It is most unlikely that the solitude of 
the strange canine inhabitants on this 
forbidding island will ever be perma- 
nently disturbed. Remote, barren, 
shrouded in lowering clouds, Kerguelen 
will probably remain forever “The Island 
of Desolation.” — 


Acrobatic Cat ... He Knows What He Wants 
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“Omar Kyam,” Persian feline of Benjamin Gordon, of the Beaconsfield Pharmacy, in 

Brookline, is an acrobat and a conjurer. In fact, Omar is not so "dumb," as you can see 

at the right. Ignoring pennies, nickels and dimes, he palms quarters exclusively, catch- 

ing them in both paws (far right). At the left, we find the old show-off in the midst of 

a five-foot bound off the floor for a morsel of food. (Photos by Maynard White, 
courtesy of the Boston Sunday Herald.) 
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Court 


By MARCIA A, GARDEN 


HE following information may sound 
too fantastic for the average person 
to accept as fact, but records prove its 
truth. For centuries, insects and rodents 
were placed on trial for their alleged 
crimes. Cases involving insects and 
rodents, however, were handled by an 
ecclesiastical court rather than a civil 
one, for bishop-courts possessed the 
power to place on the insects or rodents 
the curse of the church. Regular law 
courts had not this particular advantage. 
The procedure usually was to try sev- 
eral of the insects or rodents, and if they 
were found guilty of the offense of which 
they were accused, solemnly put them to 
death. Any associate “criminals” were 
then excommunicated with elaborate 
ceremony. 

Original court records compiled in 
1587 and still intact in 1906 found in 
the archives of St. Julien, France, 
showed twenty-eight pages devoted to 
the trial of weevils. It seems these 
weevils had ruined many of the grape- 
vines near St. Julien in 1545. Legal 
indictments were drawn up and the cul- 
prits had their day in court with a lawyer 
to defend them. Then in 1546, a procla- 
mation was issued banishing the insects 
from the district. Strangely enough, 
these weevils vanished and were seen no 
more, but in 1587, other weevils arrived 
in the vicinity causing more destruction 
to the grapevines. Again an indictment 
was drawn up and the trial lasted until 
December 20, of the same year, with no 
decision other than the grant of certain 
acreage for the use of the annoying 
insects. 

Caterpillars have been involved in law 
cases through hundreds of years. They 
were indicted as criminals in Roman 
Campagna in 866. Six hundred years 
later, in 1466, caterpillars were on trial 
in the law courts of Macon. In 1584, 
the Grand Vicar of Valence demanded 
that a group of caterpillars appear be- 
fore him with a proctor to defend them. 
They were convicted, excommunicated 
and sentenced to be banished from the 
diocese. When they failed to take this 
punishment seriously and disobeyed 
their orders, the trial continued on until 
most of them died off (caterpillars are 
short-lived insects). When this hap- 
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These practical jokers, the pack rats, steal all sorts of things, but usually leave some- 


thing, if only some dried twigs, in place of the stolen articles. 


They might well 


have been tried before those sixteenth century courts. 


pened, the Vicar was lauded as a miracle 
worker and credited with their disap- 
pearance. 

The good people of Mayenee were so 
troubled by mosquitoes that they sought 
a criminal indictment of the insects. 
When this was achieved, the mosqui- 
toes failed to answer the summons to 
court, and a lawyer was appointed to 
act in’ their behalf. Counsel pleaded the 
mosquitoes’ case so eloquently that the 
sympathetic court granted special land 
outside Mayenee “to be for their use 
and behoof forever.” 

In Pridade no Maranhao, Brazil, in 
1713, ants were accused of carrying off 
flour from certain cellars. Represented 
by counsel, the case was argued before 
a church sitting in the monastery of St. 
Anthony. It went badly for the ants, 
and one of the friars was ordered by the 
court to stand over the ant-hills to pro- 
claim aloud the terms of their sentence. 

A large number of leeches were placed 
on trial in an ecclesiastical court at Lau- 
sanne, in 1451. They were forced to 
“listen” to the words of a document 
which admonished them to flee the dis- 
trict within three days. But the poor 
ignorant ‘leeches either did not under- 


stand or else proved disrespectful of 
their legal banishment for they were 
still in the vicinity after the time limit. 
The court found it necessary to exercise 
them with grave solemnity. 

In the little province of Autun, France, 
in 1510, several rats were charged with 
burglary. They were accused of having, 
with malice aforethought, destroyed the . 
barley crop. Although a lawyer was 
appointed to defend the “dirty animals,” 
the rats did not show up for the trial. 
Defense successfully argued that all of 
the rats in the diocese ought to be sum- 
moned instead of just a few. The rats 
didn’t take this very seriously as they 
again failed to appear. It was decided 
then that perhaps the rats were afraid 
to appear for fear of cats which might be 
loitering on the highways, and therefore 
the rats were entitled to protection. 
They then had the plaintiff ordered to 
post a bond which would be forfeited in 
the event the cats should attack the rats 
on the latter’s way to court. It is not 
known what the verdict finally was as the 
records are incomplete, but the lawyer 
for defense, Bartholomew de Chassenee, 
rose to great prominence in France due 
to his work on the case. 
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(Left to right): Billy Sargent, "Rusty," 
Newell Freeman, and Agent John T. Brown. 


Irish Setter Saved 

WO Greenfield boys, Billy Sargent, 

son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sargent, 
and Newell Freeman, son of Dr. Perrin 
N. Freeman and Mrs. Freeman, are 
heroes to “Rusty,” an Irish Setter, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. William B. Hayes, as 
they saved him from drowning in the 
icy waters of Highland Pond. Rusty 
followed the children to the pond and, 
in attempting to cross the ice, fell in. 

Without hesitation Billy and Newell 
went to the rescue. Billy waded waist 
deep in the pond, while Newell managed 
to catch hold of one of Rusty’s legs. 
Between them they pulled him to safety. 
Billy was given a warm bath and put to 
bed, while Rusty was warmed and dried 
at his home. 

When the Springfield Branch of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals heard of the 
incident, Agent John T. Brown arranged 
to present the boys with the Society’s 
medal for their kind and prompt action. 


Rabbits Neglected 
owner of twenty-five rabbits had 
left them on another person’s prop- 
erty, in the care of a twelve-year-old 
boy. The feed gave out and, although 
told of this the man did not buy more. 
On complaint he later removed all but 
five. Two of these died and the other 
three were put to sleep by our agent. 
When approached by our agent the 
man at first said he wanted to go to 
court and fight the case, but the woman 
on whose property he had left the rab- 
bits said he was a veteran of the last 
war and she thought if he would promise 
to do better she would rather not prefer 
charges. Later the man apologized for 
the stand he had taken and promised to 
take better care of his rabbits in the 
future. 
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Society News 


Injured Dogs 


HE case of the shooting of a German 

Shepherd dog was brought to our at- 
tention. The man who had done the 
shooting said the animal in question 
came to his place and was looking at 
some rabbits he owned. The dog did 
not try to get at the rabbits, but the 
owner went in the house and returned 
with his gun and shot the dog. The 
animal went home crying, and was taken 
to a veterinarian for treatment. 

The man was brought into court for 
cruelly shooting the dog. He was found 
guilty and fined $10.00, which he paid. 
He was also sentenced to the House of 
Correction for one month, but this was 
suspended and he was put on probation 
for a year. 

In another instance of shooting a dog 
with birdshot, the defendant apparently 
had no excuse for the shooting, as the 
dog did not offer to bite or come near 
him. After the shooting, he left the 
animal to suffer, and it was later picked 
up by our ambulance and brought to the 
Hospital in Springfield. 

In court the man pleaded nolo, and 
the Judge continued the case for three 
months on payment of the Hospital bill. 


Springfield Area 


Cases Investigated 

UR Society received a complaint in 
regard to the stock on a farm. On 
calling at the farm the agent found fif- 
teen cows in only fair condition. The 
barn was extremely dirty and the cattle 
were infested with lice. There were 
twelve calves in fair flesh. Outside were 
two cows in poor condition. One down 
with bloat had to be put to sleep, and 
the owner called a cattle dealer to remove 
the other one. A brown gelding in very 

poor condition was also put to sleep. 

The owner was instructed to clean up 
the place and feed his cattle better, 
which he promised to do. 

Our agent was asked to investigate 
conditions where hogs were kept. Four 
hogs were found, one down and unable 
to stand. The owner said the hogs were 
all right when he fed them the day be- 
fore, he thought, except that one of 
them did not want to eat. He was told 
that the one which was sick should be 
put to sleep as it would not get better, 
and this he consented to have done. The 
others were removed and sold. 


Examining a patient at the Springfield Hospital. (Left to right) Joseph P. Mooney, 

National Field Secretary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., with Chief of Police 

John B. O'Brien, West Springfield, Chief of Police Raymond P. Gallagher and 
Mayor Daniel B. Brunton, of Springfield. 
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Cattle Starved to Death 


NE of the worst cases to come to 
the attention of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in recent years was that of a 
farmer who apparently deliberately al- 
lowed twenty-one head of cattle to starve 
to death. When our agent visited the 
farm, 21 cows and calves were found 
dead in the barn, with their heads fas- 
tened in stanchions. Frozen manure was 
piled to a height of two feet. There was 
no evidence of any infectious disease, 
but no sign of any hay or other feed. 
The defendant bought the farm last 
May and lived there with his wife and 
four children. The man from whom he 
bought the cattle, Holsteins and Ay- 
shires, said they were worth more than 
$5,000 when he sold out, and that the 
farm always made money when he had 
it. The case came up on February 27, 


and our agent was told that the last time - 


the man delivered milk was on Decem- 
ber 29, 1947. The farm was mortgaged, 
and the man claimed that he could not 
buy feed for the cattle, but no one can 
understand why he did not appeal for 
help or sell off the cows if he could not 
take care of them. 


Twenty-one head of cattle found starved to death. The animals died of thirst and 


Service 


The man was arrested on complaint of 
our agent and brought into court. He 
still would give no explanations as to 
why he let the cattle die and his attorney 
would not plead insanity. The judge, 
therefore, sentenced the defendant to 
one year in the House of Correction, but 
he appealed and was put under $2500 
bond for appearance in the Superior 
Court. 


& 
Hit and Run 

HE case of a taxi driver hitting a 

dog was reported to our agent. The 
owner of the dog said that his wife wit- 
nessed the act. The taxi driver got out 
of his car and placed the dog on the side- 
walk. The wife asked the man his name, 
but he did not reply, jumped into his 
taxi and drove away. She took his license 
number and reported it to the police, 
then called a veterinarian. The doctor 
said the dog could not live as it had had 
an internal hemorrhage. The animal died 
within an hour. 

The taxi driver had not reported hit- 
ting the dog, and when the police inter- 
viewed him, he said that he got out of 
his taxi and laid the dog on the sidewalk 
thinking it was dead. The agent re- 
ported the matter to the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles and they suspended the 
man’s auto license indefinitely. 


hunger, while the owner living in a house nearby paid no heed to their bellowing calls. 
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Boy hero rewarded. Allan Fox receives 
bronze medal from Agent T. King Haswell. 


Medal Presented 


COCKER spaniel wandered out on 

the ice near the Hancock Road dam 
in Lanesboro one day recently, but the 
ice was too thin to hold his weight and 
he fell through. Allan Fox, 13-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Fox, 
seeing the dog’s plight, crawled out on 
the thin ice, at risk to himself, and suc- 
ceeded in pulling the animal to safety. 
The dog was unknown to the boy and 
wandered off. 

T. King Haswell, agent for the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. in Berkshire County, 
presented Allan with the Society’s bronze 
medal, and commended him for going to 
the rescue of an unknown dog without 
thought of his own safety. ~ 


a 


Suspended Sentence 
UR Society was called to investigate 
conditions at a farm where horses, 
cows, pigs and goats were kept. The 
animals were found to be in fairly good 
flesh, but the shelters were much in need 
of repair, and the whole place was very 
dirty. Recommendations were made to 
the man for improvement. On calling 
back a couple of weeks later it was found 
that very little had been done to clean 
up the place, or put up the necessary 
partitions. The man was advised to sell 
the stock, but this he would not do. He 
apparently is not intentionally cruel, but 
is very slack, and has been in court every 
year. After a further extension of time 
in which nothing was done, the man was 
brought into court again. 

Our agent recommended a thirty-day 
sentence to the house of correction, with 
sentence suspended for a year, with the 
understanding that he would go to jail 
if he was brought into court again, as 
he has no appeal. This sentence was 
imposed by the court. 
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By Boys and Girls 

OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 


Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


The Lovable Horse 
By Priscilla Wason (Age 13) 
I have always loved horses, so I am going to tell a 
story about a lovable horse. 

When I first met “Jerry” I loved him, because he 
was so kind and gentle. Jerry always did what he 
was told. He would be harnessed up and was always 
ready to do his day’s work. 

Jerry has a mate named “Lady.” She was a man- 
loving horse too. They were never mistreated either. 

One day Jerry was out working and his master had 
to leave him. He left him for an hour, and Jerry 
stayed in the place that he was left. Another honor- 
able thing Jerry did was, one day he was put in the 
pasture and there was a thunderstorm coming up and 
Jerry seemed to know it was going to be a bad one, so 
he made his mate come home with him. Jerry was al- 
ways willing to do his work. Hehaysallsummer. And 
after a day’s work he is always put out in the pasture 
where there is a large pond and he and his mate have 
plenty to drink. 


My Dog, ‘‘Rags’”’ 
By Joanne Sterling (Age 13) 


QO" neighbors found a little spotted terrier on their 

porch one day. They took him in and fed him 
because he was very thin. They couldn’t keep him 
because they already had two dogs, so they asked us 
if we wanted him. We took him and today he is nine 
years old and the veterinarian says he is the friskiest 
dog for his age he has ever seen. He wakes me every 
morning by bringing me up the paper. We don’t know 
if he has a pedigree or not, nor do we know when his 
birthday is, but that doesn’t matter because, to us, 
he’s the best dog in the world. 


The Goldfinch 
By Zelda Winthrop (Grade 6) 


The Goldfinch is yellow and has black wings. 
He stays with us all year and sings, 

He’s brave and bold to stay when it snows, 

He doesn’t care how hard the wind blows, 

As long as you sprinkle crumbs on the ground, 
The Goldfinch will always stay around. 


& 


He’s a Nice Dog 
By Gwen Arnold 


I HAVE a nice dog. He is a water spaniel. He has 

nice wavy fur. He has curly ears, too. He likes to ride 
in the car with us. When we first got him he jumped 
right in the car, and wouldn’t get out. He can jump 
over a stick and sit on his hind legs and shake his paw 
to say thankful. He is very friendly to my little sister. 
When I was going to school one day, he came with us 
and wanted to jump in the bus. He comes to meet us 
after school. 

I am in grade four. 


a 
The Farm 


By Barbara Palivas (4th Grade) 


I love the farm with the animals gay, 
So many words they seem to say. 

The cows give milk, 

The chickens lay eggs, 

The dog sits up and for milk he begs. 
The horses pull such heavy loads 

Over rough and bumpy roads. 
Everything seems gay to me, 

*Cause on the farm you can be free. 
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AL 
Let’s Go! 


QO»: that spring feeling—and the moon is low. She 
- did it! You have a long way to go this time. Join 


Guard Helpless Things 


If only I were not so small, 


the numbers from one to seventy-four and you will — guard ra i living things. : 
really have an interesting picture. Where can the ose with four legs and those with wings. 
little dog be? And fishes with no legs at all. 
I wish when I go walking out, 
pee They'd know how much I love them all, 
2% 1g ” And run in answer to my call, 
And come and follow me about. 
4 
2. Pll make them happy one and all, 
A ik ae a When I have grown to be a man, 
8 make them happy if 1 can, 
% 
% 


Animal Camouflage 
By Violet M. Roberts 


BY using the names of familiar animals, the follow- 
ing words can be completed. 
1. —-—~—shead: a large cask. 
2. Hore---—-- : a plant of the mint family. 
3. ----- chestnut: a tree. 
4, —--~-—’s-Tail: a cloud. 
5. ------ wrench: a tool. 
6. ------ fly : an insect. 
7. —-—-—ee: a pointed beard. 
8. White -------- : a useless possession. 
9. —-——’s Cradle: a child’s game. 
10. ------ : a man’s hat. 
(ANSWERS: 1. Hog, 2. Hound, 3. Horse, 4. Mare, 
5. Monkey, 6. Dragon, 7. Goat, 8. Elephant, "And the little dog laughed!" This is "Lucky Krichels" of 
9. Cat, 10. Beaver.) South Lee, Mass. 
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Canned Cat Calls 
[ you were going away on your vaca- 
tion and leaving behind your family 
of four cats; who, by the way, wouldn’t 
show up for chow unless you called them, 
how would you solve your problem? 


Yes, that was the fifty-four dollar. 


question that faced a young Texas house- 
wife not too many months ago. 

Fearful for her pets well being, during 
her absence, she finally resorted to a 
home recording machine and had a rec- 
ord made of her voice. 

Did it work? It surely did. When 
chow time came the disk was played. 
There was no trouble at all. The four 
bouncing kittens never missed a meal 
and all were happy. 


& 


Mother Instinct 
By CATHARINE R. BROGAN 


—N. E. Knoll 


VEN in the dog kingdom we run into 

the same instincts that we do in the 
human family. Take for instance our 
mother dog, “Beauty.” She had given 
birth to a litter of five puppies, and as 
they grew older she would bring them 
little tidbits of goodies from her morning 
run. A small piece of cake, meat, or 
perhaps a bone to test their little sharp 
teeth on. One morning, though, when 
she brought in the tidbit, she growled 
when they clustered around her, and kept 
the paper wrapped morsel in her mouth. 
We wondered what on earth she had, 
she didn’t eat it, she just seemed to want 
to warm it before giving it to her pup- 
pies. So we investigated, only to find 
out she was warming it. But, alas, she 
didn’t know that you couldn’t warm ice 
cream. She had brought home a paper 
wrapped cake of ice cream to her pup- 
pies. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, ‘Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 1:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 11:30 A.M., over WMEX—1I510 
on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animaland" is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


HE Rocky Mountain sheep and Rocky 

Mountain goat are not the only four- 
legged creatures that make their homes 
on mountain crests. The three unsub- 
dued races of sheep are all mountain 
dwellers. These are the Musmon, the 
bearded sheep of Africa; the Argali, the 


wild sheep of Asia, and the Rocky Moun- 


tain variety in our own country. 

The active little vicuna is another high 
altitude animal. Seldom more than thirty 
inches high at the shoulder, the vicuna 
is native to the most elevated localities 
of Bolivia and Northern Chile. 

Like the chamois, it lives in herds in 
the perpetual snows of the cloud- 
scraping Andes Mountains. And like 
the chamois, it is as active and sure- 
footed as any mountain climber has to 
be to endure. 

The chamois itself has a preference 
for higher altitudes than any other mem- 
ber of the antelope family. It is found 
only in high mountainous regions, where 
it feeds in small flocks or families, on 
the highest cliffs affording vegetation. 

Chinchillas are so used to the frozen 
reaches of the higher Andes in South 
America that they might find your fam- 


ily refrigerator a bit warm. These herb- 
eating rodents, like the vicunas, make 
their homes in the perpetual snows of 
the Andean range at altitudes ranging 
from 18,000 to 22,000 feet above sea 
level. 

The mountainous regions of Tibet are 
home to the yak, which is in reality a 
Tibetan ox as well as a crossword fav- 
orite. The wild yak, generally black, 
is found near the snow line along the 
Himalayan range. Unlike some of our 
cliff-dwelling friends, however, the wild 
yak descends into the warmer valleys of 
Tibet in winter. 

He has enough of the heavy snows and 
bitter winds of the Himalayas through 
the remaining seasons of the year. So 
would most other animals if they had 
to live in the vicinity of Mount Everest 
or any of its lofty neighbors. 

Even the eagle does not always nest 
on mountain tops. Exceptions include 
the early 19th century English fen eagles 
that nested in the marshes along the 
River Thames—and the eagles that nest 
along the shores of Alaska islands, with 
the boom of the surf furnishing a year- 
around musical accompaniment. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
and the MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Titkes in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Colored Poster, 17 x 22 inches......... 5 cts. 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty, Sewell, attractively illus- 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow.... .50 “ ‘ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, Saunders ............++.: cloth, 65 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$0.50 per 1 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs........... met 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider....... —_ 
Rabies vs. Running Fits............. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .75 ‘* ‘ 
“Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.75 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer......... as. © 
The Air-Gun and the Birds............. a 
About the Cat 


“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* “ 
Cats Deserve Your 


About Other Animals 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp.... .75 ‘* ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Cruelty at Eastertime. 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


What is the Jack London Club?.......... $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 

Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Humane Education 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. ...Sample Free 


$5.00 per 100 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
Sample Free, $2.00 per 100 
Lessons in Kindness........ each, 5 cts.; $3.50 per 100 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row- 

cloth, 35 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants........ each, 25 cts. 


Friends of Fur and Feather.3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play..3 cts. each; 10 for 25c 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 

mapa 3 cts., each; 10 for 25 cts. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play. .3 cts. each; 5 for 10 cts. 
Developing Kindness Through Humane 

Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. ea., .50 ‘* “ 
‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ blotters......... nes. 
Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes, 

by Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., 

Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 

Week, Guy Richardson. ...3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 


50 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Humane Society, S. P. C. A., 
OF OF $2.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
blue ground with gilt letters and bor- 


‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant 
Band of Mercy Membership Card........ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy........... seen 
Band of Mercy Register 


tion with any other simWar Society. 


property, describe the property.) 


be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ‘for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * 
Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The Management of our invested funds 
is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life 500 00 


$ Associate Annual 1000 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 


Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 2 00 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1948. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
Find Pile $25.00 
Second Prize . . 15.00 
Third Prize ..... . 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


uneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Our Kindness Srain 


HE success of the “Freedom Train” and of the “Friendship 
Train” is now legendary. They accomplished their pur- 
pose and, indeed, live in the hearts and memories of man. 


And our own “Kindness Train” has followed these in natural sequence. 
But, in a manner of speaking, our Train is more long-lasting than the 
other two. Its influence continues on and on into the future, a never- 
ending reminder of kindness to all living creatures. 


Many, many people have joined us in helping to spread these teachings 
to the nation and to the whole world. Principally, our Train has visited 
libraries and schools, but has also stopped at the homes of individuals all 
over the nation. 


You, too, can have a part in this great adventure. We know you will 
want to help and here is how you can join with us in our task: 


Pick out some library, school, or person—in your community or some 
other city—and make a personal donation of a year’s subscription. Just fill 
out the blank below and send it with the subscription price of $1.00 to 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do 
the rest. 


All aboard for the “Kindness Train!” 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY. 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 
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